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stake. They felt their responsibility to the great 
civilized public which was watching them, and in 
whose interests they had come together. The govern- 
ments were very fortunate in the men whom they 
chose. They were serious, practical men, for the 
most part, and there was very little of what is 
ordinarily understood by European diplomacy con- 
nected with the deliberations. Even the social side 
of the Conference, which was very marked, was not 
allowed in any way to interfere with the practical 
work. The spirit of friendliness, harmony and 
cooperation was very strong in the Conference 
throughout the entire two months. This was in a 
measure to have been expected from the nature of 
the gathering. But it is remarkable, to say the least, 
that representatives of twenty-six nations, including all 
the military powers, with such differing languages, 
characteristics and traditions, should haye come 
together and labored together so long without any 
real discord. Even the German opposition to arbitra- 
tion was no real exception. It was made in a 
straightforward way. And it was met not with pug- 
naciousness, but with respect, patience and intelligent 
appreciation of Germany's position. The German 
delegates and the German government at home felt 
the force of the friendly and respectful spirit which 
was shown them. But for this it is doubtful if they 
could ever have been brought to support a permanent 
arbitration scheme of any sort. 

There seemed to be no disposition among the dele- 
gates to outwit or discredit one another. There was 
no high handedness on the part of the representatives 
of the great powers towards those of the small nations. 
Three or four of the very ablest men present were 
from the small nations, and they were treated uni- 
versally according to their abilities and practical 
good sense, not according to the size of the countries 
from which they came. The delegates from the 
secondary powers 'voted freely their own judgment, 
not a judgment imposed upon them, and they were in 
favor practically without exception of a strong, pro- 
gressive peace policy. The delegates kept in close 
touch with their governments at home, and there is 
reason to believe that the spirit of the Conference was 
due in no small degree to the hearty cooperative dis- 
position shown in the different capitals. This fine 
spirit which pervaded the Conference has the greatest 
significance for the future of civilization. It is really 
of more value than anything which was actually 
done, important as that may have been. The Czar, 
it will be remembered, laid stress in his rescript on 
" international discussion" as a means of discovering 
the best ways in which to deal with the serious prob- 
lems now confronting the nations. International 
discussion of the subjects at issue, carried on in the 
lofty and harmonious spirit which characterized the 
Hague meeting, is the strongest possible assurance 
that the day is not far off when the nations, acting 



in their joint human capacity, will put an end to the 
ruinous institutions which uncommunicative interna- 
tional selfishness and hate have built up. Such dis- 
cussion marks indeed the opening of a new era for 
humanity — an era which will develop with a rapidity 
for which the faith of few of us is indeed prepared. 



The Practical Results. 

It will be a long time before all of the results of 
the Conference appear. Chief among these will be 
a series of special conferences to deal with reduction 
of armaments, private property at sea in time of war, 
and kindred international questions. It was con- 
sidered by leading men at The Hague a foregone 
conclusion that such congresses will inevitably follow. 
The American Commission, after a very able presenta- 
tion of the case by Dr. White and Captain Mahan, 
secured a nearly unanimous vote, Russia, France, and 
England voting in the negative, recommending a 
special conference to deal with the private property 
question. Dr. White felt strongly that the Con- 
ference would fail of its mission if it did not succeed 
in propagating itself. The meeting at The Hague 
has finally brought the whole question of international 
peace and war into the realm of practical politics, and 
has almost certainly proved to be the commencement 
of a real parliament of the nations in a much wider 
sense than any previous international congress has 
been. This in itself is a great practical accomplish- 
ment. It opens an entirely new era in international 
affairs. Not only will the effect on the enlargement 
and development of international law be tremendous, 
but international relations of every kind will speedily 
feel the impulse. In just what ways it is needless 
to speculate. 

The chief of the immediate results is the agree- 
ment to constitute a permanent court of arbitration. 
The extension of the Red Cross Convention to 
maritime warfare is an important transaction. An 
attempt was made to do this in the Supplementary 
Geneva Convention of 1868. But the nations never 
gave their ratification. The Hague Convention, we 
have every reason to believe, will be ratified. The 
restatement of the rules and customs of war will 
doubtless do something to cut off some of the attend- 
ant horrors of war. But far and away beyond these in 
importance is the arbitration scheme which has been 
framed. We need only give here the general features 
of the plan, which has already been published in the 
daily papers. It provides for a permanent bureau at 
The Hague, with a secretary, archivist and assistants. 
This bureau shall be under the direction of the foreign 
ministers at The Hague, under the presidency of the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, The nations 
entering into the agreement shall appoint each not 
more than four jurists of eminence, who shall con- 
stitute the board of arbitrators. From these any two 
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nations having a difference may select through the 
bureau, through which all the business will be done, a 
number of arbitrators to adjudicate their case. Re- 
course to the court is to be entirely voluntary. 

This plan is somewhat different from any of those 
which have hitherto been suggested, but it has the 
valuable features of several of them. It was proposed 
at The Hague by Sir Julian Pauncefote, who for 
many years has had much to do with arbitration. 
It may not be the most perfect scheme which could 
be devised, and if adopted will doubtless grow into 
greater perfection. But it is probably as practicable 
a scheme as could be adopted at the present stage of 
the development of the principle of arbitration. It 
was carefully elaborated by skilled diplomats and 
lawyers at The Hague, and was believed to be more 
practicable at the present time than a permanent 
tribunal always sitting. It was generally thought by 
leading delegates that if this scheme shall go into 
practice it will prepare the way rapidly for disar- 
mament. 

Along with the arbitration project a scheme of 
mediation was also agreed upon, and one for com- 
missions of inquiry which, in case of disputes between 
nations, shall examine into all the facts in the case 
before the nations proceed further in the matter. 
We shall reserve for another time further remarks 
upon the plans, which we hope to publish in full 
hereafter. So far as arbitration and mediation are 
concerned, the Conference has been a triumphant 
success. Nobody expected beforehand that this sub- 
ject would take the preeminence which it did. But 
it was the logical thing after all, for war and arma- 
ments can only be abolished as positive peace 
principles and methods come into use. 

Even on the subject of armaments much more was 
accomplished than would appear on the surface. 
There was a strong disposition on the part of many 
delegations to stop the introduction of new imple- 
ments and methods of destruction, and to limit or 
eliminate some of those already in use ; but other 
delegations were sure that no good could come of 
any such action. There was a general fear to tackle 
the subject of disarmament; but it was deeply felt 
that it was the question above all others pressing for 
solution, and must soon be grappled with by the 
governments, and that the Conference could do 
much to promote it by adopting a good working 
arbitration scheme. Notwithstanding the outspoken 
opposition of Germany to any thought of disarma- 
ment, when the subject was introduced by Mr. de 
Staal, a resolution, introduced by Mr. Bourgeois, was 
finally passed by a large vote, declaring that reduc- 
tion of the present excessive armaments was an object 
for which all the governments ought earnestly to 
labor. So by the adoption of an arbitration court, 
and by throwing the weight of its virtual condemna- 



tion against the present armaments, the Conference 
did much to assure the early consideration of the dis- 
armament problem. We confess our disappointment 
that nothing more was done. What was done will 
have much less value than it would have had if some 
measure of disarmament had been provided for. But 
this fact and the growing perilousness of the present 
situation will drive the governments to an early at- 
tempt to find relief, either through a special confer- 
ence or by direct diplomatic negotiations. 



The Mohonk Conference. 

The fifth Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration was held by invitation of Mr. A. 
K. Smiley on May 31-June 2. The Conference was 
made unusually interesting this year because of the 
meeting at The Hague and the prominence there 
given to arbitration. The Mohonk meetings con- 
tinued three days, two sessions being held each day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smiley were never more generous in 
their hospitality, nor happier over the part they have 
been able to take in promoting the cause of inter- 
national peace. The number of eminent men repre- 
senting all classes and callings was unusually large ; 
particularly was there a good representation of busi- 
ness men. The meetings were again presided over 
by Ex-Senator Edmunds, who has presided at all the 
previous Mohonk Conferences, except that of last 
year, when the lamented Colonel Waring was in the 
chair. Many new faces were seen among the guests, 
but a large number of old members were present. 

The subjects discussed were " The American Pro- 
posals at The Hague," "Is Arbitration Practicable ? " 
" The Proposals of the New York Bar Association," 
"Causes for Encouragement," etc. Among the 
prominent persons present were Judges Chester, 
Gilbert, Stiness and Ashman, Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler, Mr. Walter S. Logan, Mr. W. Martin 
Jones, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Hon. W. L. 
Scruggs, Hon. W. J. Coombs, Dr. E. E. Hale, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. George Dana Boardman, Dr. 
P. S. Moxom, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Hon. Samuel B. 
Capen, Prof. J. B. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. 
Meade, Mr. John Crosby Brown, Mr. A. C. Barnes, 
Presidents Strong and Seelye, Mr. Amos R. Wells, 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas, Colonel Church, Professor 
Bracq, Mr. G. C. Mercer, Gen. O. O. Howard, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, Mrs. H. J. Bailey, etc. 

The discussions, centering chiefly about the sub- 
ject of a permanent tribunal, were very able and val- 
uable. We are sorry that our limited space this 
month compels us to defer to another number the 
publication of more of the noteworthy addresses 
made. The rule adopted last year was applied again 
this, and the present policy of the administration 
was excluded from the debates. The general tone 



